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ing, it can alter the law. \\Tien, for example, in the
Scottish Church case of some forty years ago, the
House of Lords decided that the property of the
Church belonged to 2 small minority, it knew that it
was giving a decision that Parliament would have to
correct, and some at least of the law lords may have
been equally conscious of the need for amending
legislation when in 1905 they decided that the Trade
Union acts of the 18705 did not mean what they had
hitherto been assumed to mean, Accordingly, when
an English court of law construes an act, it does not
admit as evidence the reports of debates or other mat-
ter indicating the intentions of Parliament; all it is
concerned to determine is what Parliament has actu-
ally said in legal language. In the United States, on
the other hand, the remedy of amending legislation
does not lie to hand. If an Act of Congress violates
the Constitution, the Constitution itself must be
changed before such an Act can become law, and the
process of constitutional change is long and difficult.
In pronouncing upon an Act of Congress, therefore,
the Supreme Court admits all the political evidence
that an English Court would exclude. It is anxious to
ascertain whether the intention of Congress was to
keep within the limits laid down by the Constitution
and once it is satisfied as to the legislature's intentions
it will do its utmost to interpret an act in accordance
with them.

Even this, however, is not enough. The Constitu-
tion dates in the main from 1787 and though a few
obscure points have been cleared up by subsequent